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PEVEKIL OF THE PEAK. 

We copy from the National Gazette the follow- 
ing extract from the new Waverly Novel, Pe- 
veril of the Peak, precéded with some expla 
natory remarks of the Editor:— 

‘The period chosen for the action 
ef the novel is the restoration of Charles 
2d, and that the author has elaborately 
and distinctively pourtrayed the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, party names under 


which, as Hume expresses it, the fac- | 


tions of the times of Charles I, and 
(rouwell  rendezvoused and signalised 
their mutual hatred.” Sir Geoflrey Pe- 
veril, lord of the ancient Castle of the 
Peak, in Derbyshire, is the prominent 
figure in the novel, on the side of the 
Royalists; and Major Bridgenorth his 
neighbour, on that of the Puritats. On 
the restoration, and in the absence of 
Sir Geoffrey, Lady Peveril, his wife, 
desirous of healing the political divis- 
ions prevalent in the adjacent country, 
invites its inhabitants of every political 
denomination, to a feast at the Castle, 
but allots separate tables to the Cava- 
liers and the Puritans, in order to pre- 
vent the broils which might arise out of 
the resolution of the latter not to drink 
healihs. We have selected the account 
of the approach of the two hostile bands 
of guests to the Castle, and of their de- 
portment at the entertainment within, 
The novelist intended to place them in 
particular, characteristic relief in these 
scenes.” 
Feast of the Roundheads and Cavaliers in 
the Castle of the Peak. 
By different rotes, and forming each a 


da Nl ar Sete 


\sort of procession, as if the adherents of 
each were desirous of exhibiting its 
strength and numbers, the two different! 
factions approached Martindale Castle, 
and so different did they seem in dress, | 
jaspect, and manners, that it seemed as if} 
‘the revellers of a bridal party, and the 
sad attendants upon a faneral solemnity, 
‘were moving towards the same point 
from different quarters. 

The Puritanical party was by far the 
fewer i ewatbers, [> 


wich two excel-} 





towrds Heaven if they afforded coun- 


tenance to any cause longer than’ it was 


fayured by fortune. 

sut though thns forsaken by the fickle 
an the seltish, a solemn enthusiasm, a 
sten and determined depth of principle, 
a onfirlence in the sincerity of their 
om motives, and the manly English 


pide which inclined them to cling to 


thiir former opinions, like the traveller 
in the fable te, his cloak. the more 
strofigly that the tempest blew around 





‘tent reasons might be given. In the 
first place, they bad enjoyed power for 
several years, and of course became un- 
popular among the common people, ne- 
‘ver at any time attached to those who, 
being in the immediate possession of 
jauthority, are often obliged to employ it 
in controling their humours. Besides 
the country people of England had, and 
still have, an animated attachment to 
field sports, and a natural, anrestrained 
joviality of disposition, which rendered 
them impatient under the severe disci- 
pline of the fanatical preachers ;- and 
were not less naturally discontented with 
the military despotism of Cromwell's 
Major Generals. Secondly, the people 
were fickle as usual, and the return of 
ithe King had novelty in it, and was 
itherefore popular. The side of the 
Puritans was also deserted at this peri- 
od by a numerous class of more thinking 
and pradential persons, who never for- 
sook them till they became unfortunate. 
These sagacious personages were called 
in that age the Waiters upon Provi- 














dence, and deemed,it a high delinquency 


them, detaindl in the ranks of the Puri- 
tans many who, if no longer formidable 
from numbes, were still so from their 
character. They consisted chiefly of 
the middling gentry, with others whom 
industry or successful-specalations in 
commerce pr in mining had raised into 
eminence-the persons who feel most 
aumbrage from the overshadowing aris- 
tocracy, and are usually the most ve- 
hementia defence of what they hold 
to be their rights. Their dress was in 
generel studiously simple and unosten- 
tatious, or only remarkable by the con- 
tradictory affectation of extreme simpli- 
city or carelessness. The dark colour 
of their cloaks, varying from absolute 
black to what was called sad-coldured ; 
their steeple-crowned hats, with their 
broad shadowy brims ; their long swords, 
suspended by a simple strap around the 
loins, without shoulder-belt, sword-Knct, 
plate, buckles, or any of the other de- 
corations with which the cavaliers loved 
to adorn their trusty rapiers ; the short- 
ness of their hair, which made their ears 
appear of cieproportioned size ; above 
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all, the stern and gloomy gravit of 
their looks, announced their beloing 
to that class of enthusiasts, who, so- } 
jute and undismayed, had cast dowuhe | 
former fabric of government, and ho 
now regarded with somewhat more ian 
auspicion, that which had been so uex- 
pectedly substituted in itsstead. Tere 
was gloom in their countenances, bt it 
was not that of dejection, far less ofle- 
spair. They looked like veterans der 
a defeat, which may have checked teir 
career and wounded their pride, butias 
left their courage undiminished. 

The melancholy, now became hait- 
ual, which overcast Major Bridgenon’s 
countenance, well qualitied him toict 
as chief of the group who now advaned 
from the village. When they reaced 
the point by which they were firstto 
turn aside into the woods which sr- 





rounded the castle, they felt a momera- 
ry impression of the degredation, a: if 
they were yielding the high road to 
their old and oft defeated enemies, ne 
Cavaliers. When they had began to s- 
cend the winding path, which had ben 
the daily passage of the cattle, te 
opening of the wooded gtde gave them 
a view of the castle ditch half choaked 
with the rubbish of the breach, and of 
the breach itself, which was made at 
the angle of a large squareflanking-tow- 
er, one half of which had leen battered 
into ruins, while the otherfragment re- 
mained ina state strangely syattered and 
precarious, and seemed to 2e tottering 
above the huge aperture in the wall. 
A stern still smile was exchanzed among 
the Puritans, as the sight :eminded 
them of the victories of former days. 
Holdfast Clegg, a mill-wright of Derby, 
who had been himself active at the 
siege, pointed to the breach anda said, 
with a grim smile, to Mr. Solsgrace, * | 
little thought, that when my own hand 
helped to level the cannon which Oliver 
pointed against yon tower, we should 
have been obliged to climb like foxes 
up the very walls which we won by our 
bow and by our spear. Me-thought 
these malignants had then enough of 
shutting their gates and making high 
their horn against us.” 

** Be patient, my brother,” said Sels- 
grace ; ‘‘ be patient, and let not thy soul 


place “@ishonourably, seeing we ascend 
by the gute which the Lord opened to 
the godly.”’ 

Two words of the pastor were like a 
spark to gunpowder. ‘The countenan- 
ces of the mournful retinue suddenly 
expanded, and, accepting what had fal- 
len from him as an omen and a light 
from heaven how they were to interpret 
their present situation, they uplifted 
with one consent, ore of the triumphant 
songs in which the Israelites celebrated 
the victories which had been vouchsafed 
them over the heathen inhabitants of the 
Promised Land.— 

These sounds of devotional triomph 
reached the joyous band of the Cava- 
liers, who, decked in whatever pomp 
their repeated misfortunes and impov- 
erishment had left them, were moving 
towards the same point, though by a 
ditferent road, and were filling the prin- 
cipal avenue to the Castle, with tip-toe 
mirth and revelry. The two parties 
were strongly contrasted; for, during 
that period of civil dissention, the man- 
ners of the different factions distinguish- 
ed them as completely as separate uni- 
forms might have done. If the Puritan 
was aflectedly plain in his dress, and ri-| 
diculously precise in his manner, the 
Cavalier often carried his love of orna- 
ment into tawdy finery, and his con- 
tempt of hypocricy into licentious pro- 
fligacy. Gay gallant fellows, young and 
old, thronged together towards the an- 
cient Castle, with general and joyous 
manifestation of those spirits, which, as 
they had been buoyant enough to sup- 
port their owners during the worst of 
times, as they termed Oliver’s usurpa- 
tion, were now so inflated as to transport 
them nearly beyond the reach of sober 
reason. Feathers waved, lace glitter- 
ed, spears jingled, steeds caracoled ; and 
here and there a petronel, or pistol was 
fired off by some one who found his own 
natural talents for making a noise jnade- 
quate to the dignity of the occasion. 
Boys, (for, as we said before, the rabble 
were with the uppermost party, as usv- 
al,) hallowed and whooped ‘* Down with 
the Rump,” and ‘ Fie upon Oliver!” 
| Musical instruments, of as many difler- 
ent fashions as were then in use, played 











be disquieted. We enter not this high 





reach others’ tune ; and the glee of the 


occasion, while it reconciled the pride 
of the high-born of the party to frater- 
nize with the general route, derived an 
additional zest from the conscious tri- 
umph, that their exultation was heard 
by their neighbours, the crest-fallen 
Roundheads. 

When the lord and sonorous swell of 
the psalm tune” maltiplied by ati the 
echoes of the cliffs and ruineus halls, 
came full upon their ear, as if to warn 
them how little they were to reckon 
upon the depression of their adversa- 
ries, at first it was answered with a 
scornful laugh, ratsed to as much height 
as the scoffer’s lungs would permit, in 
order that it might carry to the psalmo- 
dist the contempt of their auditors ; but 
this was a forced exertion of party 
spleen. There is something in melan- 
choly feelings more natural to an imper- 
fect and suffering state than in those of 
gaiety, and when they are brouglit into 
collision, the former seldom fail to tri- 
umph. if a funeral train aud wedding 
procession were to meet unexpectedly, 
it will readily be allowed that the mirth 
of the last would be specially merged in 
the gloom of the others. Butthe Cava- 
jiers, moreover, had sympathies of a 
different kind. The psalm tune, which 
now came rolling on their ear, had been 
heard too often, and upon too many oc- 
casious had preceded victory gained 
over the malignants, to permit them, 
even in their triumph, to hear it without 
emotions. There was a sort of pause, 
of which the ,party themselves seemed 
rather ashamed, until the silence was 
broke by the stout old knight, Sir Jas- 
per Cranbourne, whose gallantry was so 
universally acknowledged, that he could 
afford, if we may use such an expression, 
to confess emotions which men, whose 
courage Was in any respects liable to 
suspicion, would have thought it impra- 
dent to acknowledge. 

** Adad,’’ said the old knight, * may I 
never taste claret again, if that is not 
the very time with which the prick-ear- 
ed villains began their onset at Wiggan- 
lane, where they trowled us down like 
:o many skittle nine-pins! Faith, neigh- 
bours, to say truth, and shame the devil, 
{ did not like the sound of it above 








pet at, once, and without any regard | 


half.” 
“Jf I thought the round headed 
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rogues did it in scorn of us,” said Dick 
Wildblood of the Dale, ‘‘ 1 would cudgel 
their peasantly throats with this very 
truncheon ;”’ a motion which being se- 


conded by old Roger Raine, the drunk-} 


en tapster of the Peveril-arms in the 
village, might have brought on a general 
battle, but that Sir Jasper forbade the 
feud. 

‘* We'll have no ranting, Dick,” said 
the old Knight to the young Franklin ; 
*‘adad man we'll have none, for three 
reasons ; first, because it would be un- 
gentle to Lady Peveril; then, because 
it is against the King’s peace ; and, last- 
ly, Dick, because if we did sét on the 
psalm sioning knaves, thou mightest 
come by the worst, my boy, as has 
chanced to thee before.” 

‘““Who, 1? Sir Jasper?’ answered 
Dick —‘* | come by the worst!—I’ll be 
d—d if it ever happened but in that ac- 
cursed lane, where we had no more 
flank, front or rear, than if we had been 
so many herrings in a barrel,” 

‘« That was the reason, | fancy,” an- 
swered Sir Jasper, “ that_you to mend 
the matter, scrambled into the hedge 
and stuck there, horse and man, till | 
beat thee through it with my leading- 
stall; and then, instead of charging on 
the front, you went right-about, and 
away as fast as your feet could carry 
you.” 

This reminiscence produced a laugh 
at Dick’s expense, who was known, or 
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_at least suspected, to have more tongue 


in his head than mettle in his bosom. 
And this sort of rallying on the part of 
the knight having fortunately abated the 
resentment which had begun to awaken 
in the breasts of the royalist- cavalcade, 
further cause for offence was removed, 
by the sudden ceasing of the sounds 
which they had been disposed to inter- 
pret into those of the premeditated in- 
sult. 

This was owing to the arrival of the 
Puritans at the bottom of the large and 
wide breach which had been formerly 
made in the wall of the castle by their 
victorious cannon. The sight of its ga- 


ping heaps of rubbish and disjoined 
masses of building, up which, slowly 
winded a narrow and steep path, such 
as is made among ancient ruins by the 


rare passage of those who eccasionally 
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visit them, was calculated when contras- 
ted with the grey and solid massiveness 
of the towers and curtains which yet 
stood uninjured, to remind them of their 
victory over the strong hold of their 
enemies, and how they had bound no- 
bles and princes with fetters of iron. 
(Conclusion next week. ) 
_ ee 
FANNY MORTIMER. 

Light and airy passed the days of the 
youth of Fanny Mortimer. ‘The fine 
glow of innocence and health mantled 
on her cheek, and cheerfulness and 
gaiety pranked it in her roguish eye. 
She was as happy as the day was long, 
and often from the grey blush of the 





‘morning, until the sun streaked the west 


with his fires, did the woods which em- 
bowered the cottage of her father, echo 
with her song. Her heart knew not 


‘what it was to sigh, and her eye was 
‘unconscious of a tear except when the 


tale of real or imaginary woe called them 
forth from the source of sensibility. 
Thus in primitive simplicity did hei 
hours glide on in happiness. She knew 
no pleasure greater than that of listen- 
ing to the cooing of the wild pigeon, 
which she had saved from the talons of 
the kite, or of decorating with garlands 
the lamb she had rescued from the 
stream, But alas! she was not long 
permitted:to remain in the paths of in- 
noceuce and peace. Her beauties 
caught the eye of the seducer; his 
blandishments prevailed, and with an 
aching heart, the unsuspecting Fanny 
Mortimer was lured from the house of 
her parents, to the haunts of infamy and 
vice. 

Fanny, simple as she was, could per- 
ceive that the gaiety which surrounded 
her was all hollow; she felt it so her- 
self, and wept incessantly, and deplored 
her departure from the easy path of 
rectitude. Her seducer, cloyed with 


possession, and tired with her tears, 


abaadoned her, on the point of becom- 
ing a mother, to that fate which she 
concluded could not now be distant. 
He left her destitute, and as a last re- 
source she was forced to set out on foot 
for her native place, there to throw her- 
self at the feet of her father, and im- 
plore forgiveness. If this were denied, 








she saw no other akernative than that 


of laying herself in the parish poor- 
house, and there give birth to the little 
being, which, though it would serve te 
perpetuate her infamy, she could not 
help loving with all a mother's fondness. 
She travelled slowly, for her burthen 
was heavy, but her heart was still heav- 
ier. It was late at night as she arrived 
at ber paternal home. A melancholy 
foreboding struck into her soul as she 
perceived the garden wicket open, and 
every thing going to ruin and decay. 
She entered ; there was no light in the 
lower rooms ; a cold chill ran through 
her veins; she knocked; no answer 
was returned ; she called upon her fa- 
ther, and all was yet still. The dreadful 
certainty now could no longer be doubt- 
ed; she had sent the grey hairs of her 
parents with sorrow to the grave. 
Faint, and broken hearted, she left 
the cottage, which had once been the 
abode of innocence and virtue. The 
night was wild and stormy; the’ cold 
irains pelted her with pitiless fury: yet 
still, inthe mildness of her situation, she 
walked forware unheeding whither she 
went. She had crossed the common, 
land had taken the opposite way to that 
| which led to the village ; after proceed- 
ing for sometime, unconscious where, 
she perceived she had host berself, and 
knew not in what part of the country 
she was. Death unto her appeared not 
dreadful ; to her it was the minister of 
comfort, for she was wearied of the 
world, but she wished to live for the 
sake of her babe which she bore in her 
womb. Shecontinued, therefore, walk- 
ing forward, hoping to find some cottage 
where she might rest for the night. A 
light now struck her eyes, and following 
it up, though on the point of sinking at 
every step with fatigue, she came with- 
in sight of the hut from whence it pro- 
ceeded. Hope now lent her vigour ; 
she paced down the hill as quick as her 
weariness would permit her. She was 
within a handred paces of the cottage, 
when her strength failed her, and she 
sunk onthe ground. She was unableto 
rise. The rain rushed in torrents down 
the hill and the blast whistled among 
the trees. Mixed with the confused 
|tones of the wind, her moan reached the 
ears of the cottagers. °*Tis the spirit of 
ithe night which howls, said they, as 
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sheets of ivory, or on very fine white 
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fearfully they drew their chairs nearer palmyra leaves. ‘The ivory is stuined 
the blazing hearth ; and still at every | black, and the margins are ornamented 
response, did they deprecate the de-| with gilding, while the characters are 
mon of the storm. Fanny did not moan jenamelled or gilded. On the palmyra 


long, for the angel of death appeared, |leaves the characters are in general of 


and bore her afilicted spirit to the re-\| black enamel, and the ends of the leaves 
gions of rest. ‘land margins, are painted with flowers 

The next day her corpse was carried |in various bright colours. lo their 
to the village and buried. They did not | more common books, the Burmas, with 
Jay her by the side of her father, for he lan iron style, engrave their writing oo 


had died sternly disowning her. She lies’ palmyra leaves. A hole through both 


beneath the alder on the west side of | ends f each leaf. serves to connect the 


the church, the place appointed for the | whole into a volume, by means of two 
burial of the paupers. strings, which also pass throagh the 

The village girls did not deck her 
grave with flowers, nor bind down the 
turt with oziers, yet here the wild lilly 
and the snow-drop, emblems of her once 
spotless purity, love of bloom, and the 
love-lorn vightingale and throstle build 
their nests and warble through the foil- 
age which shades the cold sod onder 


two wooden boards that serve for bind- 
ing. In the finer binding of these kinds 
of books, the boards are lacquered, the 
edges of the leaves cul smooth and gild- 
ed, and the title is written on the upper 
board; the two cords are, by a knot or 
jewel, secured at a little distance from 
the boards, so as to admit of the upper 
which poor Fanny Mortimer once more |leaves being 
tastes of peace in the forgetful sleep of 


death, H. K. W. 


turned back, while the 
lower ones are read. ‘The more ele- 
|gant books are in general wrapped up 
— === [in silk cloth, and bound round by a gar- 

ANCIENT METHODS OF WRITING. ||ter, in which the Burmas have the art 


«Extract from Townley’s Illustrations of Biblical | to weave the title of the book.’ 
Literature. 


** According to Play, (Lib. ix. ch.’ 


. now lies before me. The cheracters 
21.) one of the most auctent methods oflare minute and neatly executed. They 
writing, was upon the leaves of the’ 


{have been written or engraved so as to 
Palm Tree, and afterwards upon the in- 


per bark of trees. This mode of wri- 
ting is still common in the East. .In 
Tanjore and other parts of India, the. 
Palmyra leaf is used, on which they en-' 
grave with an iron style or pen; and so 
expert are the natives, that they canwrite’ 
fluently what is spoken deliberately. 
They do not look much at their Ollas, 
or leaves, while writing, the fibre of the’ 
leaf serving to guide the pen. The ap-' 
titede of the Christian Hindoos to copy 
the sermons they hear, is particularly 
noticed by the Rev. Dr. C. Buchanan, 
in his Christian Reseaches, p. 66. where 
he observes, that ‘ whilst the Rev. Dr. 
John delivered an animated discourse in 
the Tamul tongue, many persons had 
their Ollas in their hands, writing the 
sermon in Tamul short-hand.’ Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, in a valuable essay 
‘On the Religion and Literature of the 
Burmas,’ informs us, that ‘in their more 
elegant books, the Burmas write on 
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‘*A beautifully written manuscript 


The ink is black. The whele is com- 
posed of seven distinct portions of leaf, 
each portion being 16 1-4 inches in 
length, and 1 1-4 inch in breadth, the 
lines running parallel to each other, from 
end to end of the leaf. Two holes are 
made in each leaf about six inches asun- 


der. A string passed through the holes 
at each end secures the whole; hut the 


leaves being written on both sides must 
be untied before they can be read. 
‘* The Ceylonese sometimes make use 


kind of paper, made of bark, but most 
generally employ the leaf of the Talipot 
tree. 
immense size, they cut out slips, from a 
foot to a foot and a half long, and about a 





are smoothed, and all excresences par- 


out any preparation, ready to be used. 








enter into the substance of the leaf. 


of the palm leaf, and sometimes of a} 
From these leaves, which are of 


couple of inches broad. These slips | 
ed off with a knife, and are then, with-. 


A fine pointed steel pencil, like a bod-; 


— — =: —= —_—- 


dle, is employed to write or rather to 
engrave their letters on these talipot 
slips, which are’ very thick and tough ; 
and in order to render the writing dis- 
tinct and permanent, they rub them over 
with oil mixed with pulverized charcoal. 
Chey afieewards string several slips to- 
gether, by a piece of twine passed 
through them, and attach them te a 
board in the same way as we file news- 
papers. In those letters or despatches 
which were sent by the King of Candy 
to the Dutch government, the writing 
was enclosed in leaves of beaten gold, 
in the shape of a cocoa-tre2 leaf. This 
was rolled up w a cover richly orna- 
mented, and almost hid in a profusion of 
pearls and other prectous stones. ‘The 
whole was enclosed in a box of silver or 
| ivory, which was sealed with the king's 
great seal.” 





——————————EE==_ = = 
NATURAL WONDERS 

It is very surprising, that two of the 
| greatest natural curiosities in the world, 
are within the United States, and yet 
scarcely known to the best informed of 
our geographers and naturalists. The 
jione is a beautiful water fall, io Franklin 
| county, Georgia; the other a stupend- 
ous precipice in Pendleton district, 

South Carolina; they are both faintly 
mentioned in the Jate edition of Morse’s 
|| geography, but not as they merit. ‘The 
|Tuccoa fall is much higher than the 
ifalls of Niagara. The column of water 
is propelled beautifully over a perpen- 
dicuiar rock, and when the stream is full 
|it passes down the steep without being 
broken. All the prismatic effect seen 
|at Niagara, illustrates the spray of Tuc- 
| c0a. 

The Table Mountain in Pendleton 
district, South-Carolina, is an awful pre- 
cipice of 900 feet. Many persons re- 
side within five, seven, or ten miles of 
this grand spectacle, who have never 
had curiosity or taste enough to visit it. 
It is now, however, occasionally visited 
| by curious travellers anu sometimes by 
men of science. Very few persons who 
| have once cast a glimpse into the almost 
boundless abyss, can again exercise 


sufficient fortitude, to approach the mar- 
| gin of the chasm, 
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Almost every one, on 





looking over, involuntarily falls to the 
ukin, and set in a wooden or ivory ban-! ground senseless, nerveless, and he)p- 
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fess ; and would inevitably be precipi- 
tated, and dashed to atoms, were it noi 
for the measures of caution and security, 
that have always been deemed indispeu 
sable to a safe indulgence of the curt 
osity of the visitor or spectator. Every 
one proceeding to the spot, whence it is 
usual to gaze over the wonderful deep. 
has in his imagination a limitation, grada- 
ated by a reference to distances with 
which his eye has been familiar. Butin 
a moment, eteraity, as it were, is pre- 
sented to his astonished senses ; and he 
is instantly overwhelmed. His whole 
system is no louger subject to his voli- 
tion or his reason, and he falls hike a 
mass of lead, obedient only to the com- 
He then re- 
vives, and in a wild delirium surveys a 
scene, which, for a while, he is unable 


mon laws of mere matter. 


to define by description or limitation. 
How strange is it that the ‘Puccoa fall 
and Table Mountain, are not more fa- 
wiliar to Americans! Either of them 
‘would distinguish any state or empire in 
Europe.— Port Folio. 
rr ro err neennenemnrnes 
WOMAN. 
The following idea of the formation of 


Woman, is extracted from a Treatise, 


entitled Philosophia de ’ Univers, written 
by Dupont De Nemours.—Perhaps a 
more eloquent and delightful description 
never came from the pen of man. 


grandchildren ; and jn each varying age 
let the tenderness she inspires be ming- 
Let her delicate 
verves convey to every sense rapid af- 
fections. Let ber slender foot be pro- 
per for the dance, and her white hand 
‘to bestow caresses. Let her forbear to 
employ them profusely ion the swift 
course, and in labours too severe. Let 
her elegant form and round limbs display 
ad inspire temptation in all their move- 
ments. Let them be covered with soft 


ied with respect. 


ing the daring hand. Let her fine eyes 
be the mirror of her soul, in which the 
observer shall read an indulgent and 
affecting kindness: even while she 
drops them on the ground, let them be- 
tray her secret wishes. Let her breath 
diffuse the perfumes of the peach. Let 
the gentle down be spread upon ber 
cheeks ; let them be coloured by an ex- 
pressive vermillion, which, in the emo- 
tion of a tender thought, ingenuous 
shame shall diffuse, even over her brow, 
modesty. Let ber enchanting bosom 
represent the celestial globes, of which 
a rose-bud shall form the magnetic pole. 
Let it offer to desire its first enjoyment 
~iis figst nourishment to infancy ; and 
let man ever remain in doubt whether it 
has most contributed to the happiness of 
the father or the son. Let her long 
singlets, flowing and yet bound, serve 





‘© Among the plants, the flower which 
is destined to preduce fruit, | have form- 
edin the most agreeable and brilliant 
shape, and finished with the nicest skill, 
Woman shall be the flower of human 
hind. 

Come to me, all ye elements of beau- 
ty, of grace, virtue, sensibility, beneli- 
cence, and gentleness, combine and 
arrange yourselves to please and en- 
chant. Man 1 could form after my own 
image ; for Woman I have no model, 
but in bright fancy. Let ber be the 
most perfect of visible creatures, and, if 
she can, the most happy. 

Let her heart beat with a livelier 
pulse than that of man. Let her live 
more in less time, and yet that she may 
enjoy a longer career. She shall be 
good and useful to her last moment. 


at once to so many charms as the veil 
and the ornament ; let them be the shel- 
ter of the new born infant, and when 
chance, but more when affection, shall 
divide them, let the lover feel as if 
along with them the heavens were 
opened. 
EE 
ELEGANT EX1RACT. 

From a Sermon of the Rev. Joseph Francis. 

“ Let this idea dwell in oer minds, 
that our duties to God and our duties to 
men, are not distinct and independent 
duties, but are involved in each other: 
that devotion and virtue are not different 
things, but the same thing; either in 
different stages or in different stations, 
in different points of progress or circum- 
tances of situation. What we call de- 
yotion, for the sake of distinction, during 











Let her bless three generations. Let 
her constitute the happiness of her lov- 
er, of her children, aud even of her 





é devotion in its infancy; the virtue 


is initiatory and instrumental exercises, 
[ser after a time it produces, is de- 


satin, not to be touched without inflam-|, 


votion in its maturity ; the contempla- 
tion of Deity is devotion at rest; the 
execution of bis commands is devotion 
‘in action. Praise is religion in the 
‘temple, or in the closet ; industry, from 
a sense of duty, is religion in the shop 
lor field; commereial integrity is rebi- 
‘gion in the mart; the commanication of 
consolation is religion in the house of 
mourning ; tender attention is religion 
in the chamber of sickness ; paternal 
instrugtion is religion at the hearth; 
judicial justice is religion on the bench ; 


| patriotism is religion in the public coun- 
cils.”” 








SL A NR RE 
METHOD OF GILDING STEEL. 

To a solution of gold in nitro-muriatic 
acid, add a fourth part of ether. Shake 
them together, and wait till the fluids are 
separate ; the upper stratum or pure 
etherial gold is then to be poured off 
‘into another vessel. If any polished 
steel instrument or other utensil be 
dipped into this solution, and instantly 
plunged into cold water, the surface will 
acquire a coat of pure gold, being a very 
elegant and economical mode of preser- 


ving polished steel from rust. 
— 


WASHING RENDERED EASY. 

For the use of private families, where 
linen is dirtied by perspiration or grease, 
‘it will be of great service towards ren- 
‘dering it white to steep it for some time 
‘in a clear liquor, made by mixing one 
‘quart of quick lime in ten gallons of wa- 
ter, Jetting the mixture stand 24 hours, 
and then using the clear water, drawn 
trom the lime. After the linen has been 
steeped inthis liquor, it should be wash- 


ed as use, but will require much legs 
soap to be used, 











RECIPE FOR MAKINC BREAD. 

Ist. Take equal proportions of mealy 
potatoes and supertine flour. 2d. Peel 
and boil the potatoes—using the same 
water to mash them in, making them as 
fine as the flour, 3d. Add (for three 
common loaves) a table spoonful of fine 
salt and sufficient yeast. 4th. Mix the 
bread and let it rise—bake it about one 
hour gradually. 





Arr iiction.—One month in the school 
of affliction will teach us more wisdom, 
than the grave precepts of Aristotle in 





seven years. 
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Variety, 


ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

Saint Anthony was born in Egypt in 
251, and inherited a large fortune, 
which he distributed among his neigh- 
bours, and the poor: he retired into 
solitude, founded a religious order, built 
many monasteries, and died anno 356. 
Many ridiculous stories are told of his 
conflicts with the devil, and of his mira- 
cles. ‘There are seven epistles extant 
attributed to him. 

St. Anthony is sometimes represented 
with a fire by his side, signifying that 
he relieves persons from the inflamma- 
tion called after his name: but always 
accompanied by a hog, on account of his 
having been a swineherd, and curing all 
disorders in that animal. To do him 
the greater honour, the Romanists, in 
several places, keep, at common char- 
ges, a hog, denominated St. Anthony’s 
hog, for which they have great venera- 
tion. Some will have St. Anthony’s 
picture on the walls of their houses, 
hoping by that to be preserved from the 
plague: and the Italians, who do not 
know the true signification of the fire, 
painted at the side of their saint, conclu- 
ding that he preserves houses from be- 
ing burnt, invoke him on such occasions. 

St. Anthony also gives the denomina- 
tion to an order of religious, founded in 
France about the year 1095, to take 
care of those afflicted with St. Anthony’s 
fire, a name popularly given to the ery- 
sipelas. It apparently took this deno- 
mination as those afflicted with it made 
their peculiar application to St. Antho- 
py of Padua, for a cure. 
that, anciently, particular diseases had 
their peculiar saints: thus in the op- 
thalmia, persons had recourse to St. 





Lucia; in the tooth-ach, to St. Appollo-'| persons. 
nia; in the hydropbobia, St. Hubert, 


&c. 


it is said, that in some places, the! 
monks assume to themselves a power of) 
the ignis 
sacer, or erysipelas; a power which 
stands them in great stead for keeping 
the poor people in subjection and ex- 


giving, as well as removing, 


torting alms. 


a-piece. 


It is known, 


To avoid the menaces of||hottom: upon his lordship expressing a 
these monks, the country people pre- 
sent them every yeer with a fat hog 
Some preigtes endeavoured 


abolish the order; but without effect, 
as it exists to this day in several places. 





SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 

In August, 1772, Dr. Pearce, Bishop 
ot Rochester, related the following an- 
ecdotes of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

When he (Sir Godfrey) was a young 


hear a mountebank harangue a crowd, 
‘who immediately broke off in the midst 





‘the spectators were all turned upoa 
him, and then cried out, * Behold a 
happy countenance! This young man 
will goto a happy island, where he will 
‘attain great eredit and riches, and live 
‘to a considerable age ; and, to prove all 


longer, he will save the life of a person 


j . ° ’ 
iwho will be condemned innoceutly. 


man at Venice, he stopped one day to|! 


lof his discourse, and looked at him so}! 
stedfastly and earnestly, that the eyes of}; 


this, if he stays in this city a month] 


He did stay the month ; and, during that} 


=== 


to persuade Pope Paul the Third to! having been accustomed to lie in her 


jap, scratched the picture in that man- 
ner in order to be taken up. This made 
the bishop mention that Zeuxis, having 
painted a bunch of grapes upon a boy's 
head so naturally, that a bird pecked at 
them, Sir Godirey answered shrewdly, 
‘that if the boy had been painted as well 
as the grapes, the bird would not have 
‘ventured to peck at them. 


MARRIAGE, 

Of all actions of a man’s life, Marriage 
does least cencern other people ; yet of 
all actions of our life, itis most meddied 
with by other people. Marriage is no- 
thing but a civil contract. It is true, it 
isan ordinance of God; so is every 


‘other contract: God commands me to 


‘keep it when | have made it. Marriage 
isa desperate thing. The frogs in Alsop 
were extremely wise ; they had a great 
‘mind to some water, but they would pot 
leap into the well, because they could 





time, painted the wile of one of the pro-| 





that, at Sir Godfrey’s request, he re- 


and the innocent person saved. 
Godfrey came to England, where the 
remainder of the prophecy was fulfilled. 
|| He gave the following as his articles 
of religion : 


Ee 


ingenious of all beings. 

2dly. That therefore he loved all in- 
genious persons. 

3dly. That painting was the most in- 
genious of all arts, as it preserved for 
centuries, the remembrance of deceased 








‘ 


4} 4thly. That he himself was the most 
ingenious of all painters. 

The bishop was one day visiting Sir 
todfrey at his country-seat at Whitten, 
near Heunslow, ke carried him into bis 
summer house, where was a while 
length picture of Lady Kneller, which 
was much damaged and scratched at the 


curiosity to know how it became so in- 








curators of St. Mark, which picture gave |, 
‘so much satisfaction to his employer, | 


| 
| 
 epited the execution of a condemned), 
criminal for a month, and during that} 


time the real murderer was discovered, } ' 
Si; sand which have been brought from 


Ist. That God Almighty was the mos: | 


not get out again. — Selden, 
—— 

| Since tne discovery ofthe New World, 
our English gardens have produced 2345 
varieties of trees and plants from Ame- 
rica, and upwards of 1700 from the Cape 


of Good Hope, ia addition to many thou- 


China, the East Indies, New Holland, 


||various parts of Africa, Asia, and Eu- 


rope ; until the list of plants now culti- 
vated in this country exceeds 120,000 
vaticues.— London pap. 


! ed 


The celebrated Haydn composed, 
from his 18th to his 73d year, 113 over- 
‘tures ; 163 pieces for the viola di Gam- 
ba ; 20 divertimenotes for various in- 
‘struments ; 3 marches; 24 trios; 5 vio- 
\lin solos; 15 concertos for different 
‘instruments; 30. services ; €3 quar- 
jtetts ; 66 sonatas; 42duets: 5 German 
‘puppet operas, (a performance which 
ithe empress Maria Theresa was much 
‘attached to); 5 oratorios; 366 Scotch 
airs; and 400 minuets and waltzes. He 
| was born in 1730, and died May 1809. 


SECRETS. 


| The itch of knowing secrets, is natu- 
irally accompanied with enother itch of 





ns. Sir Godfrey said, it was owing to 
a favourite deg. ot Lady Kneller’s, wio, 


telling them. 








| 
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Poetry, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO *#* 
Farewell to thee, dearest! 
I'm on the wide sea, 
But still i’m sincerest 
When farthest from thee « 
With thee iv the Highlands 
I never knew woe; 
But now to the islands 
Of Iudia, I go! 





Forget thee ?—O'—never? 
By heaven, I swear 

I'll love thee forever, 
Sweet sovther of care, 

For who could forget thee, 
Simplicity’s child, 

When once he had met thee 
Ta Haverhiil's wild ? 


Dear maid of the mountain! 
When lately we roved 
- To the willow-tree fountain, 
' [told thee L loved; 
How soft was it utter’d! 
Your zlance downward fell ; 
You sigh’d when I mutter’d 
A broken “* jarewell!” 


But O'—now we're parted, 
My spirits are gone, 
I wander dishearted, 
Dejected,—alone. 
Affliction and sorrow 
Now waste mie away, 
Vl! see in to-morrow 
The grief of to-day! 


Then fare the well, dearest ! 
i'm on the wide sea, 
But stil] Um siucerest 
When farthest from thee. 
©! think of tbe stranger, 
Who came totby dwelling, 
Who scorn’d every danger, 
With thee lovely Ellen! 
McFINGAL. 


SELECTED FOR THE CABINET. 


The following effusion, from the New-York 
Coumercial Advertiser, was undoubtedly called 
forth by the late distressing sickness in this 
city. Itisa glowing picture. full of 
« Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 
The genius of Perctvat shines through every 
Mune, and every shade of colouring betrays the 
fine touches of the pencil of our favourite bard. 


She sat beside her lover, and her hand 
Rested upon his clay cold forehead —Death 
Was calmly stealing o’er him, and his life 
Went out by silent flickerings, when his eye 
Woke up from its dim lethargy, and cast 


|| Of a departed spirit—then she heard, 










as now his only language, and it spake 

ow much he felt ber kindness. and the love 
That sat, when all had fled, beside him —Nigbt 
Vas far upou its watches, and the voice 

f Nature had no sound.—The pure blue sky 
Vas fair and lovely, and the many stars 

ook’d down in tranquil beauty on the earth 

at sinil'din sweetest summer.—She look’d out 
‘hro’ the rais’d window, and the sheeted bay 

y ina quiet sleep below, and shone 

Vith the pale beam of midnight—air was still, 
nd the white sail, that o'er the distant stream 
ov'd with so slow a pace, it seem’d at rest, 
fix’d in the glassy water, and with care 
Sbunu'd the dark den of pestilence, and stolé 
Fearfully from the tainted gale, that breath'd 
Softiy along the crisping wave.—The zail 

Hung loosely on its yard, and as it fapp’d 
Caught moving undulations from the light, 

‘Vhat silently came down, and gave the bills, 
snd spires, and walls, and roofs, a tiut so pale, 
Death seem'd en all the landscape—but so still, 
W ho would bave thought that auy thing but peace 
And beauty had a dwelling there !—The world 
Had gone, and life was not within those walls, 
Ualy afew, who linger'd faintly on, 

Waiting the moment of departure ; or 

Sat teuding at their pillows from a iove 

$o strong, it master’d (ear—and they were few, 
Aud she was oue—aund ina lonely house, 

Far fro all sight and sound of living thing, 

She watch'd the couch of him she lov'd—and drew 
Contagion frou the lips that were to her 

Still beautiful as roses, tho’ so pale, 
They ceem’d libs a thin an ewrts 
lind even so deeply hush’d, the low, faint breath | 


That trembling gasp'd away, came thro’ the night, 
As a loud sound of awe.—She pass'd her hand 
Over those quivering lips, that ever grew 
Paler aud colder, as the ouly sign 
To tell ber life still linger’d—it went out! 

4ud her heart sank within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seeui'd like a vaulted sepulehre, so loue 

She dar’d not look around: aid the light wind 
That play’d among the leaves & flowers that grew 
Still freshly at ber window, aud wav'd back 
The curtain with a rustliog sound, to her, 

In her intense abstraction seem'd the voice 





“es 1t was still, 


Atleast in fancy heard, a whisper breathe 
Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 
And her fond loves were ended.—She had wateh'd | 
Vatil her love grew mauly, and she check’d 
The tears that came te flow, and nerv'd her heart | 
To the last solemn duty —With a hand 
That trembled not, she clos‘d the fallen lid, 
Andpress'd the lips. aud gave them one long kiss-- 
Then decently spread over alla shroud ; 

And sitting with a look of lingering love 

I Inteyse in tearless passion, rose at length, 

| And pressing both her hands upon her brow, 
Gave loose to ai! her gusbing grief in showers, 
Whieh, as a fountain seal’d till it had swell'd 
To its la-t fulness, vow gave way and flow'd 
in adeep stream of sorrow! She grew calm, 





*Twas midnight—and silence was reiguing pre: 


The high vaulted beavens were spangled with 


in one unbroken silence, save the moun 
From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 


Of the slow moving hearse —The homes of men 


Were now all desolate, aud darkness there, 
Aud solitude and silence took their seat 
In the deserted streets, as ifthe wing 


Of a destroying angel had gone by, 


And blasted ail existence, and bad chang’d 
The gay, the busy, and the erowded mart 


To one cold, speechless city of the dead! 


¢ 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SLEIGH RIDE, OF 1822. 
Dedicated to 0. T. B***. wr 


found, . 
Undisturb’d by the bustle of day, 


The enblem of virtue lay spread on the groun4, 


When our horses paced happy away. 


The cey-playing zephyr kiss’d mildly the suow, 


The icicles glitter'd on high ; 
The merry bells jing!ed—soft music did flow 
From lips Nature painted in die. 


gold, . 
Unprefaved by a cloud, or a tear, 
Each maiden the mautle of wister bad roll'd 
Round forms tender, lovely, and dear. 


Past moments of joy '—ye are often forgot— 
white we UF00G OTST DOUPs Of pain; 


But pleasures so joyous forget I cannot. 
While memory clings to my brain. 
GEORGE. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE TEAR. 
The lips and the eyes, 
Or the languishing sighs, 
May tenderly serve to endear; 
Tho’ lips and eyes speak, 
Their language is weak, 
When compared to the eloquent tear 


When love becomes old, 

Aud friendship is cold, j 
When grief and vexation appear, 

What magic cau lull 

The storms of the soul? 
‘Tis the spell that is wrought from a tear. 


When comfort hath flown, 
Avd hope's pleasure gone, 
When Penury’s workings appear, 
The lips tewder smile 
May please for a while, 
But gifiefs antidote 's culy a tear. 


When malice hath stung 
The bosom w ith wrong, 
And maduess makes every thing dreag ; 
What soother will move 
Our heart. ‘nto love? 








Bright looks of fondness on her. —He was wreaks And parting back the curtains, look ’d abroad 
Too weak to utter all bis heart—His eye 





Upon thc moonlight loveliness, all sunk 


=e 


"Tie the tcar—'tis the trath-speakiug 
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vynen bent on the breast 
Of the gir! we love best, 
When sorrows of parting are near; 
What boots thagoit sigh, 
When we see in her eye, 
he proof gf affection,—a tear? 


eo: 


v 


When (ar. far we roam . » 
FrO® our frites and our howe, 
"hen tora froniovr parentsfor years; 
These forts we Md, 
o bring the togmind, 
. on reflected in 
‘ 


»% 


rs. 


0! there % a wile 
In the bypocrite’s smile, 


6 


# Pdark \urking fiend ip bis leer, 


- Whichyvhen ouce-display d 


%. Iu its trapping array’d, 


ww, Will blast Yvery sweet—but the tear. 


@! theh Jet the heart 
Its soll pity igpart, 
When the qhiidren of iuis’ry appear ; 
The righ may give gold 
To the banger’d avd old, 
Bet (be sensitive beart gives a tear! 
i EUSTACE. 


a  ahinal 


, —_—_—— 


From the Etonian. 


{ _ 
TO A'YOUlHFUL LOVE, 

bn many a strain of grivfand joy, 

My youthfM) spirit sung to thee; 
Eut Tom sow no more a boy, 

Aud there’s a gulph “ wixt thee and me. 
Time, on my brow has set bis seal— 

I start to Gud niyself a man. 
And know that I vo tore sball feel, 

As only boyhood’s spirit can. 


* 

And now I tida long adieu 

To thoughts that held my heart iu thrall, 
To cherish’d dreams of brightest bue, 

And thee—the brightest dream of all. 
My footsteps rove not where they rov’d, 

My home’ is chang’d, and, one by one, 
The * old familiar” forms 1 lov'd 

Are faded from my path—and gone. 


Fannch into life’s stormy main, 
And ‘tis with tears—but not ef sorrow, 
That, pouring thus my parting strain, 
I bid thee, as a bride, good morrow. 
Full well thou kuow'st i envy not 
The beart it is thy choice to share; 
My soul dwells on thee, as a thought 
With which no earthly wishes are. 
* 6 * * ad 
It is my joy, it is my pride, 
To picture thee iv blixs divine; 
\ happy aud an honcar’d bride, 
Blest by a fonder love than mine. 
thou to onea boly spell, 
bliss by day—w dream by night,— 
mught on which his sou! shail dwell,— 
eering and a guiding light. 


hy heart,—hut while no other 
s his image at ite core, 


—— 


_ 





~ Sgjll think of we as of a brother, 
i’d not be Jovw'd nor love thee, more. 
For"thee each feeling of my breast 
' So holy—sv sereve shal! be, 
That when thy heart, to his is prest, 
*Twill be no crime to think of me. 


I shall not wander forth at night, 
To breathe thy nuwe—as lovers would; 
Thy form, in visions of delight, 
Not oft shall break my solitude.— 
But when, at morn or midnight hour, 
I commune with my God, alone, 
Before the throne of Peace and Power 
I'll blend thy welfare with my owa. 


And if, with pure and fervent sighs, 
I bend before some lov'd one’s shrine, 
Whev gazing on ber gentle ey es, 
I shall not blasb-to think of thine. 
Thou, whea thou weet’st thy love's carcss, 
And when thy children climb thy knee, 
fn thy calm hour of happiness, 
Then sowetimes—sometimes think of me. 


-_ 
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Christmas.— Premature as we may be in wish- 
ing our frends a * Merry Caristmas,” we co not 
wish to be behind hand in congratulating them 
fon the near approach of a day so anxcusly 


son of his Exeriiency Daniel D 





from which it would seem that masonry is not 
‘confined entirely to the lords of creation, but 
that the lovely part of the human family, with 
Abeir dignitivs, jewels, &c. are rising 10 a level 
with wan, io the mysteries and secrets of a Ma- 
konie Fraternity A work of this kiad, we think 
eaunot fail of being interesting to all Free and 
acevpted Masons in our country, as well as to 
the female part of community. 


George Coleman bas promised to produce a 
jplay at Drury lane Theatre, curiug the season, 
ithe heroine of which is to be Miss Clara Fisher. 
| A play from Reynolds is to be one of the very 
first novelties at the same theatre. 


ee ESTE REET Cer eT er 


Way aseeeg o® 
yetaArrviey. 

On Wednesday even ng-by the Rev Mr Bork, 
wid-hipmau Griffis To. pkins,of the U.S Navy, 











Jompkinus, to 
| Miss Louisa Le Fort. daughter of Joba Le Fort, 
i Esq. of Staten-Islaud 
| On the sane evening, by the Rev. Mr. Brient. 
pall, Mr. Johu Kelly, to Miss Margaret Glenn, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, }2th inst. at Middle- 
town, N. J by the Rev. Mr King, Mr Richard 
C. Burrowes, merchant, to Miss Mary, daughter 





lof Mr. Joseph Tayler, aliof that place. 

| By the Rev Mr. Brientuall, Mr. Jobn Hinton, 
lito Miss Helen M. Fraser, both of this eity. 

l Ou Wedn: sday evening the 1Sth inst. at Ja- 








looked for hy the young and the old. for, the 
jj remembrance ofa day of this kind, is calculated 
to arouse the [eeNngs or we Cormraey anne oy, 
which inspires congenial hearts te commemorate 
it as an event of much importance to the buven 
family. And coming as it dees, at a season of 
the year when the ‘ace of nature presents to the 
eye the gloomy aspect of a sterv winter, it is a 
subject of jelicitation among kiudrea and friends, 
by drawing together absent relatives, and en- 
largiog the domestic circle: for ou this occasion 
the festive board groans with the luxuries of the 
land, and the mutual exchanges of friendship 
and good wit! always exhibited, are calulated to 
give a zestto the happy feelings which its re- 
membrance inspires. The old look for the day 
as one identified with blissful anticipations. The 
young hail it with bigh hopes of receiving from 
their friends. tokens of love and esteem, aud tri- 
fling presents of remembrance and friendship — 
But basty as our congratulations are, we have no 
other apology té make, than ap ardent wish thas 
our patroos may enjoy from nature's gifts the 
bountiful preparations which are geverally mad« 
to celebrate the dav: and we close our artic! 
by wishing them all in sincerity a merry me! 
Literary.—Ve have on hand a work which 
wil} shortly appear in our columns, er itied 
“Female Masoury of Adoption.” a transtatic: 





imaica, L. I] by the Rev. Mr Schoenmak+r, Col 
| Bernard Bloom, of Newtown, to Mrs. Eliza Hat- 
j Gers, Or ine City ef New-York. 

; 
| 








Wiry, 

On Tuesday morning, after a short illness, 
Mr. John Rod nau, in the 70tb year of bis age. 

On Wednesday moruaing, Abraham B Wilson, 
son of Josiah Wilson, aved 1 year 

On the same morning. after a short but severe 
illness, Mrs. Eliza Brush, ceusort of Mr. Jamee 
Brush, aged 23 years, 

On Tuesday moruing, Mrs. Awn Spencer, wife 
of the late Capt. Spencer, after a few days ill- 
ness, aged 37 years. 

On the same morning, Mrs. Rebecca Geary, 
azed 70 years. 

Ou Tuesday last, Samuel W White, son of 
Stephen White of this city, aged 23. 





in the 86th year of bis age. 

Ou the same morning, Mrs Elizabeth Cam- 
meyer, wife of Mr. Wm. Cammvyer, aged 7 
| years. 

On the same morning, after a long and painful 


illness, Mr Philip Crane, aged 21, aon of Mr. 
stephen Crane. 











PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 





from the French; comprising the differeat de 
grees from Apprenticeship inthe fire* * 
the Perfect Mistress in the fou 
the sublime mystery of Masour 
descriptions of the forms. &e pr d 


Female Lodges, instituted im Fra) 

















BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO, 
1t No 30 William-stree!, directly oppesite the 
Post-Office ; to whom communications 
(post paid) may beaddressed 
Census, $4per year —Country subscribers to 
pay in advance. 


On Thursday morning last, Richard Varian, * 


at 
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